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INTEODUCTION TO SECOND PART. 



This Essay began with a definition of 
Human Happiness as ^'a state of constant 
adaptation of action to right intention." 

Its next step was to elicit from every 
various description of human life one com- 
prehensive idea, generally inclusive of every 
right intention in it ; namely — " the re- 
covery of a lost conformity with the will of 
God ;" that which has been called the leading 
idea of revelation, the reclamation of the 
divine nature. 

Such appeared to be the one true purpose 
of every phase of this probationary state of 
existence on earth — capable of prosecution 
by a fallen nature only with higher aid — 
and successful in its issue solely by a miracle 
of divine redemption. 
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The next step was an investigation of 
trustworthy tests of a lively prosecution of 
this one true intention, by any individual man^ 
which appeared to consist in outward signs of 
constant progress in that practical renewal of 
the divine ch^cter in his life which is sought 
to be consummated. • 

Of these, the diligent use of appointed 
means of progress, the apparent conquest of 
evil habits, the devotion of self to the welfare 
of others, and the laborious discharge of 
ordinary duties, seemed to be some of the 
most trustworthy. 

The design of the Sequel, of which this 
Second Essay is the commencement, is to 
trace, through each condition of human life, 
the means by which this progress may be 
achieved ; that is, the actions in each which 
may be adapted to the one right intention of 
all, and in the adaptation of which consists 
man's happiness. In fact, we have now, with 
the warp of life before us, to trace the woof of 
its daily detail, by which its whole design may 
be wrought out. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MEANS OF PTJBSUUifG LITE'S QENEBAL 
INTBNTIOIT OOirSIST IN BYEBT POSSIBLE 
DETAIL 07 ITS PBOPEB OOCVPATIOKS. 

TKBOTTGHOirT this Essaj we must be sup- 
posed to be considering the circumstances of a 
man's adult and vigorous life — not that of 
childhood, nor of infirmity, nor of old age, but 
that in which the business is neither of pre- 
paration and education, nor of retirement and 
repose, but of full action. We will contem- 
plate man neither as buckling on, nor as 
putting off, the armour of life, but as in the 
midst of its campaign. 
The materials for his enterprise are ob- 

b2 
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viously the employments natural to his station, 
whether he he a prince or a peasant. Each 
man's employment may he fulfilled in that 
true spirit for the sole purpose of exercising 
which the employment — nay, life itself — has 
heen given him. 

'* Therefore doth Heaven di-vide 
The state of man in divera fonctions. 
Setting endeayour in continual motion, 
To which is fiz&d, as an aim or batt» 
Obedience." Henry F. 

Those who throughout life have used such 
materials aright, until the closing and proving 
day of death, will he the redeemed of men, hy 
our Saviour's atonement for such. 

Those who have used the same materials in 
another and a worthless spirit, or who have 
made no use of them at all, will miserahly fail 
of their intended happy destiny, and will have 
tb deplore the misapplication of life for ever, 
in some dismal exclusion from the light of 
heaven. 

Locke, in the Conduct of the Under' 
Handing, makes this great mistake : he 
says, " Besides his particular calling for the 
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sapport of this life, every one has a concern 
in a fntore life. This engages his thoughts in 
religion." Had he hegan this sentence with 
the preposition '^ in" instead of " hesides," he 
would have stated the exact fcmth we are 
considering. 

Tell a schoolboy, "Besides your present 
games and lessons, you have a concern in the 
life of manhood," and you will in the same 
way confuse his true idea of school-life. But tell 
him to be in earnest at his games, and do 
lus best in his lessons, and that so he will 
most effectually train himself for adult life, 
and you give him the true view of the con- 
nexion of school and life. 

Religion is nothing else than the godlike 
spirit in which the world's work should be done. 

Those who disparage this life's work as 
vanity, who would separate the world's busi- 
ness from Heaven's devotion, who say that 
present concerns are to be sparingly enter- 
tained, and that higher thoughts should 
occupy minds intent on higher destiny, 
wholly misunderstand their position. 
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Such doctrine ends in connecting religion 
with sickness and death, instead of with life 
and vigour : and leads many to neglect acquir- 
ing, till life and work are closing, the inspira- 
tion which ought to hreathe throughout them. 
It would teach us to look on sudden death as a 
special deprivation of religious means and op- 
portunities, as if the character of a man could 
be wrought out in hours of weakness, instead 
of in his time of vigorous activity. It 
falsely distinguishes last hours as hours of 
preparation, when the type of the man is 
fading from its living character ; and repre- 
sents the hours of active business as excep- 
tional and apart from the essence of life.* 

When we become men, we put away school- 
boys' playthings ; and so, when we shall see 
Heaven open to us, and not before, we may put 
away earthly things. 

At present we have different gifts of 

* In a Y<diime of Family Pragma, oompoaed by a late dit- 
tingnished prelate, oonfession ia thus made: **We have been 
too much taken up with the ooncerna of thia life, and too negli- 
gent in the work of Balvation :" which may be thus parodied ; 
'* We have been so diligent in building, that we have neglected 
the house which is in course of construction." 
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ministiy, on which each must wait diligently, 
and so prove the will of God. 

Let every one live heartily in his work in 
this world, in its joys and sorrows, its cares 
and amusements, in all that hefits him where 
God has placed him ; for it is in the spirit 
with which he does all these given things that 
his highest intention is to he wrought out, or 
frustrated. 

All human occupations are means of either 
training or untraining a man for his true 
destiny ; in other words, all human occupa- 
tions must he probationary, and materials to- 
wards a final issue. They cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the growth of the spirit in which 
they are pursued, and to leave its character 
stamped on the man for ever. 

There are many processes, in this earth's 
curriculum, of practice-life for future destiny. 
Some lives are throughout joyous ; many are 
so in the springtime of their early vigour, and 
in the first pure firolio of life from Heaven. 
Some are spent in sorrow, pain, and difficulty : 
but all are equally media of the work through 
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which we secure or lose a happy perma- 
nent being ; which, so far iron^ being a sepa- 
rate consideration, is nothing more nor less 
than the work's direct issue and result, its 
ultimate manufacture, the very finish and tex- 
ture of its material, its composition. These 
very joys and sorrows, cares and employments, 
are themselves the threads with which the 
woof is wrought into the warp of life to its 
final pattern. 

One great portion of mankind err in think- 
ing this world everything ; another great por- 
tion, in thinking it nothing. Both err so 
differently by confounding the thing with its 
use ; for by itself the world is nothing, but in 
its right connexion it is everything : and (as 
Stanley says in his Canterbury Sermon " Christ 
in Heaven," iv. 355) " the things of time are 
not rendered worthless by the prospect of 
eternity, but the consciousness of that pro- 
spect alone gives them their true and infinite 
value." 

It is in this prospect of eternity that the 
scope of our life-work appears in its true light, 
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as the re-sabmission of the human will to the 
Divine order, its insubordination having for- 
feited the original condition of human happi- 
ness. Great is the humblest detail of such a 
process — this one grand aim gives equal im- 
portance to the humblest and the highest 
means of its attainment. Man was happy in 
his first creation ; by a re-creation happiness 
is offered him again. The condition of this 
re-creation is the rightful conduct of a life on 
earth, be its business in whatever circum- 
stances. Conversely, all happy life on earth 
consists in acquiring, through the occupations 
naturally belonging to it, that refinement 
from corruption and renewal of pmrity which 
constitute the new creation. The realization 
of man's right intention consists in a series of 
ordinary actions day by day, by which he 
builds again " the new man after God's own 
image," t6v Kaivov dvOpuyrrov roy icara Qeov 
KTurBivra ; in which, when perfected, the peace 
of God will reappear. (Col. iii. 10-15.) 

Twice only, hitherto, has that perfect peace 
been felt by man. By Adam, in Paradise: 

B 3 
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and by the JBOCond Adam, 6 d\ri6iv6e &vBp(inroQf 
who is the Head and Firstfruits of the re- 
covered race, and whose " meat and drink" 
was to do his Father's will. Happmess belongs 
to the unfallen, and to the renovated state of 
man; and human nature in its fallen state 
can only taste it in the process of renovation. 
All fitting occupations, in this hope, are means 
of its attainment ; all labour external to this 
hope is vain. (Ps. xxxix. 6-8.) Other schemes 
may have the ** profit"* of a temporary satis- 
faction in vigorous enterprise, or of pride in 
success ;t but in that one hope all life's em- 
ployments bear an ultimate issue independent 
of present success^ and become ingredients of 
a final and certain consummation of happiness. 
Activity of some sort seems a requisite for all 
human happiness. Even in Paradise man's 
faculties— designed for action — found grateful 
exercise in the garden given him to dress and 

♦ " In all labour there is profit."— Prov. xiv. 23. 

t No great mind oaa tolerate inaction. Napoleon, on his 
arrival at Elba, surveying his little empire from one of its 
heights, said, *< Gome, even here we maj do some good," and 
instantly schemed a revolution of improvement. 
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keep. " A work," says Bacon (Advancement 
of Learning) J " then given for delight, now 
cursed with necessity.** 

But it is not every sort of occupation 
which can emhody the right intention of 
every man's life. The task must befit the man, 
as well as the man fitly execute the task. 

It would be well if every man could clearly 
see his path in life : and well if all, from time 
to time, could take the bearings of their 
course with reference to the one true guiding 
star. Such foresight of the end from the be- 
ginning would contribute warning, or else con- 
fidence, at every step in life, each alike impor- 
tant, as wisdom's clue through the wondrous 
mystery of life. 

The Saviour's model life kept its great end 
always in view until He uttered that sublime 
reflection, at its close, " I have finished the 
work Thou gavest me to do." St. Paul, also, 
throughout his race, forgot the things behind, 
and reached forth to those before, till he could 
say " I havefinished my course, I have kept the 
faith." John the Baptist was described as 
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/ 

" fulfilling a course." (Acts xiii. 25.) That 
thoroughness and constant consciousness of 
right intention must, pervade and inspire every 
occupation, in order to realize the ultimate aim 
of life ; and such anticipation of life's intention 
well accords with the Cynic's hint, that the 
glowing epitaphs of equal flattery on all men's 
graves might better serve, at opening life, as 
texts and programmes for them to live up to. 



CHAPTER II. 

EVEET MAN HAS SOME TASK BEFITTING HIM. 

Each, in his line of life, " walking more and 
more worthy of God" (1 Thess. ii. 12), is, 
then, iihe process which realizes true inten- 
tion. 

But, has every one a line to walk in ? Has 
every man on earth a fitting task within his 
reach, and does every station in society afpprd 
him the means to put in action his life's inten- 
tion? 

Happiness is the result of the pursuit of 
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light intention ; and one general intention, 
namely, restoration of a fallen nature, includes 
all right pursuits of men. If, then, there is 
one single man to whom no path of right pur- 
suit lies open, God must have made a sch«ne 
for all men's happiness in universal mercy, hut 
imperfect knowledge ; a supposition contra- 
dictory to his essential attributes of infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness. 

We, therefore, will conclude that, among 
the various lots in human life which time has 
fixed as normal, there is not one but has 
the means within it whereby the common end 
of all may be attained. Each man's lot in 
itself, with its ordinary incidents, provides 
means sufficient for the purpose. There can- 
not be a thing to do, provided it be fit to be 
done at all, which may not be in the path of 
some man's happiness; and which must not 
be in the path imperative to the one who hap- 
pens to confront it. Nor can one conceive a 
plea of pathlessness — a post in life bereft of all 
possible means and faculties for the effectual 
prosecution of this life's intention. 
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It was Paul, as ^' the prisoner of the Lord," 
within four walls of a Boman dungeon, who 
thence disseminated the doctrine and example 
of all "walking worthy of their vocation." 
(Eph. iv. 1.) 

All indeed have to recognise, some to choose, 
their assigned or fittest path ; hut never one 
could plead that none lay open to him. 

The infinite variety of circumstances and 
extent of necessary or possihle occupations 
through which men are distrihuted /or the 
race of life, furnishes scope for all to ohey the 
one command, " So run that ye may ohtain" 
the common prize : and, as one goal invit«s us 
all, so is the happiness of its pursuit and attain- 
ment similar to all, however varied the acci- 
dents of each man's course. Will any fold their 
arms and say, '* Would to Heaven we had a 
course of action open to us, or some specific 
work to do, a post in life, a station, lot, or defi- 
nite career ?" This were to suppose that man's 
destiny depended on the accidents of life, and 
not to see that the common end is capahle of 
conferring equal value on every tributary means. 
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Complainers of want of employment sigh 
not really for work, bnt for other work than 
that before them. They take their eyes off 
the ultimate object, and so become fastidious 
about the ways towards it. They become 
engrossed with immediate objects, and lose 
the intention which alone gives them true 
significance, and which reduces to a unity 
of purpose man's infinitely various voca- 
tions. They reflect not on the Hand which 
guides us, and which . assigns to us all our 
tasks, not for His need, but for our exercise. 
They consider not that the earth might yield 
spontaneous food, and man be clothed as the 
birds of heaven by the same Almighty bounty 
which now supplies its gifts through various 
processes of toil, with no other possible mean- 
ing but to furnish all men with educationary 
exercise, and the means of training for their 
common destiny. 

Whatever care may be required by some to 
ascertain their right employment, none has 
ever fairly looked about him for a fitting work 
and heartily embraced what offered — not follow- 
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ing mere impulse, but under a deliberate sense 
of duty — who has not found ample materials 
for the fulfilment of his course, as St. Paul 
says, of all such workers, Ipya^eJ/Ltcyoc to ayaOoy. 

How do the differences of all courses become 
evanescent in the contemplation of the glory 
of the common end. " Let every man," says 
St. Paul, " abide in the same calling wherein 
he is called. Art thou called, being a servant ? 
care not for it ; for he that is called in the 
Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's freeman." 
(1 Cor. vii. 20.) 

All that is great on earth compared with 
earth's meaner things, all noblest ideals of 
human excellence, the most perfect models by 
imitation of which man aspires to rise above 
his fellows, even the fairest pictures of his 
imagination, all " fade and are done away" in 
the one transcendent contemplation of Heaven 
regained. All earthly things used in con- 
nexion with that idea assume an appearance of 
equal grandeur. 

As many various earthly labours seem closely 
similar in their common pursuit of wealth, and 
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assume a common measure of value by their 
adequacy to its attainment, much more do 
the ranks and titles which distinguish earthly 
conditions, and which serve to classify human 
society, merge together in the contemplation 
of man's common destiny. 

These temporary distinctions are indeed but 
conventional types, or shadows, often inverted 
and confused, of a real hierarchy in the per- 
fected service of that glorious new creation in 
which they will vanish and pass away. When 
the refraction of this earthly atmosphere will 
be corrected— when, in many cases, the first 
shall be last and the last first — the man who 
has honestly done the humblest duty here 
shall be a hierarch in the pure sunlight of 
reality and truth. 

All genuine majesty of power, the charms 
of real goodness, the intrinsic mightiness of 
truth and wisdom, the clear serene of unsullied 
purity, the brilliant light of quick intelligence, 
the deep heaven of love without a cloud of 
selfishness, all excellence the faintest glimpse 
of which now thrills the soul of man with an 
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instinctive sense of elevated sentiment, and 
strains the fettered compass of his thoughts 
and aspirations, all dwell in that perfect light 
from whence these various shadows are cast 
on earth, as premonitory signs of our dawning 
life, and mark the shortening watches of our 
probation. 

What signify the channels, whether great 
or small, through which these glories are 
attainable, or the temporary differences of 
station in the course, if such an end be 
reached? The intervening space may be 
dark, the tracks across it misty and uncertain, 
but the heaven beyond is clear, though the 
dull atmosphere may refract its rays, and cast a 
fitful gleam, now more now less, on one path or 
another. The infinite variety of lines across 
this plain are all embraced within the glow- 
ing scope of the great horizon; whose 
guiding light serves as a rallying mark of uni- 
versal comprehension from which no traveller 
can stray unwillingly, nor any wanderer long 
lie hid. 
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CHAPTER III. 

▲ BEYTEW OE THE TABIOTJS OOITDITIOKS OF 

HTJMAK LITE. 

OiTE man, first cradled in a well-provided 
nursery, was sent forth to school, and thence 
arrived at manhood's season of activity and 
independence without a care or fear about his 
body's sustenance, or any task imposed on 
him by life's necessities. Whatever duties he 
may since have done .have been dictated by a 
wise parental training, or by the inward voice 
of ^hi sown conscience. His service must be 
one of voluntary obligation, to which natural 
energy, desire of excellence, or plain sense of 
duty may impel him. 

Another man, furnished less gratuitously 
with the means of bodily sustenance, finds 
himself no sooner educated than forthwith 
thrown into some fixed routine of business, 
that by the profits of his industry he may 
supply to nature's cravings the deficiency of 
an inheritance. 
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Others, more wholly unprovided with life's 
first necessaries, and even unfurnished with 
the means of earning their supply, possessed of 
nothing hut their natural faculties, must serve 
as tools the hehests of wealthier men, suhmit 
their hodies, and that early in life, to the hid- 
ding of the minds of others, and supply hands 
to other heads than their own. 

All men are the suhjects of the same pro- 
hation, in one or other of these three 
conditions; and, whichever a man's station 
he, he has a human will to exercise in the 
discharge of its proper duties, and means for 
training that will by the discharge of those 
duties so as to secure the one common end of 
human life. 

This triple distribution of mankind may not 
always be exactly applicable to every case. 

Some of the first or richest class, described 
as independent and free to choose their own 
or no employment, may find themselves, by 
the custom of their country, or by accidental 
circumstance, so fixed in a hereditary or 
conventional station, as to be as utterly devoid 
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of option respecting their mode of life as those 
whose more dependent condition ranks them 
in the second category. Others by an innate 
vigour and self-reliant character of mind, biirst 
through the narrow limits which their birth 
assigned them, and assume, in right of genius, 
a choice of occupation, of which the accident 
of straitened means apparently impUed denial. 

*' These, spider-like, oat of their self-drawn web. 

Spin their own line of life." 

Mewry VIII. 

Some, indeed, seem conscious of a special 
"call," or instinctive leading out of the ap- 
parent path before them. 

These are exceptional cases. The lot of 
most men is cast in some one or other of the 
above-named three conditions, there to work 
out their life's great purpose. Changes from 
one of these conditions to another are ge- 
nerally very gradual, and by long efiPort — 
seldom at a first miraculous bound ; nor can 
it ever be rightly any man's chief intention 
to seek for them, but always to fulfil well 
that condition in which for the time he finds 
himself. 
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There are three different classes of minds, 
each of which will differently deal with theseout- 
ward conditions. Minds of different calibre will 
natmrally look on the work of life differently. 

Some minds, vigorous and originating, 
naturally assume a command over all with 
whom they come in contact, in whatsoever 
social relation they may have to act. They 
are the natural aristocracy of minds. They 
will, more than others, contemplate life as 
involving an obligation to achieve a great 
amount of result. 

Other minds, vigorous, but not originating 
or conceptive, actively follow the lead of the 
first, and have a peculiar faculty for executing 
and developing suggested plans. Their func- 
tion is to apply usefully the materials which 
the first class of minds has a peculiar gifb 
for furnishing. They are more content than 
others with performance of a given task. 

There is a third, and wofully common class 
of minds, neither originating nor capable of 
following, but inert, indolent, if not impotent 
of work. 
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Differences of bodily as well as mental con- 
stitution will affect the ordinary conditions in 
which men have to work out their life's inten- 
tion. Whether a man be placed in the inde- 
pendent, middle, or dependent circle of society, 
he must find even his proper work depend, 
both for amount and kind, as well on the ac- 
tivity of his bodily powers as on the vigour of 
his intellect. Much that is heroic in histoiy 
has depended for its execution on great develop- 
ment of physical strength, unflinching nerves, 
powerful muscle, and the elasticity of frame 
which gives play and scope to a high-spirited 
temperament. 

The motive power of the mind depends 
much on its instrumental bodily machinery, 
which either clogs and '* weighs it down," or 
yields a ready service to its impulse. The 
brain, the animal spirits which spring from 
natural caloric, the rapid flow of blood, the 
digestive powers whatever be the supply of 
food — all these bodily accidents must modify 
the mind's capacity, and ent^ with it into 
the sum of a man's responsibility for work 
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done, and into the problem of his course in 
life.* Some writers have gone so far as to 
assert that, given any man's material con- 
formation, we may certainly predicate his 
inevitable actions, as a mechanical sequence 
which precludes free will. Such theorists for- 
get that the brain itself conforms to the mind's 
action, and yields to education, and so becomes 
an effect as well as cause of conduct. Conge- 
nital malformation may be a severe trial put 
in a^y man's way, and a source of error in 
the judgment passed by other men upon his 
actions ; but, so far from superseding his proba- 
tion, it is one of the main grounds from which 
his chief efforts must be directed for the achieve- 
ment of life's purpose, and on which the grace 
of God will enable him to triumph. Pascal 
divides the heroisms of great men into three 
classes, bravery, intelligence, and spirituality, 

* Sir James Btepben remarked that Charlemagne, the only 
hero with whose name the affix of Oreat has been permanently 
incorporated, united in himself, above all other men, ihe various 
qualities which constitute in combination the heroic character, 
requiring, for perfect enjoyment, robust and absolute health 
of body and mind, such as none but the noblest natures 
possess. — Leeturet on France. 
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according to whichever of the three com- 
ponents of human nature — body, mind, or 
spirit — had^a predominant share in the 
achievement. The doctrine of Scripture, with- 
out doubt, includes the body in the partner- 
ship of agency in man's career, and in the 
grounds of his final judgment. 

The various combinations of qualities of 
mind and body, with external circumstances, 
constitute the plot of each man's life. Acci- 
dental occurrences fill up this outline, with 
the lights and shades and features of distinct 
individuality, subject to no rule and of infinite 
variety. 

We may strike an average of personal quali- 
ties for the type of man whose work, in various 
social conditions, we are proceeding to con- 
sider ; and we take the present time for our 
period, and England for our sgene. 

We must bear in mind that a difference 
from that type, above or below its standard of 
vigour, health, or faculties, may limit, vary, or 
extend responsibilities, but never place any man 
without them, or above them. The sick man 
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has his duties and his work of life, in each con- 
dition of society, according to his state ; and 
the man of leading power has only greater 
obligations. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST or THE THEBE SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IS CORKELATITE WITH THE THIBD — THE 
TWO IN TELLOWSHIP WITH EACH OTHEB. 

The social condition first described — ^that of 
leisure and independence — seems to present to 
its fortunate occupants no imperative code of 
duties whatever. At all events, it presents no 
sanction nor enforcement of duty, by penalty 
upon neglect, of stinted bodily sustenance, or 
debarred enjoyment. 

In circumstances like these a man seems 
invited to be idle with a good conscience, and 
to repose at ease upon the lap of luxury, buoyed 
up without an effort on the full supply of 
every necessary of life, and encouraged by the 
universal flattery of others. 
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In the phraseology of our last census this 
class of " gentlemen," or satis/aits, is defined 
as '^persons of no particular occupation ;" and 
such a definition, no doubt, coincides with 
general opinion, and was perfectly intelligible 
to all. 

Such men, if only active enough to realize 
their opportunities, may command every gprati- 
fication — some of them up«tK> the inevitable 
limit of satiety ; and, whatever be the bent of 
their fancy or faculty, may choose the best 
means of its indulgence. 

Even if, conscious of the treachery of plea- 
sure, such men should submit their fancies to 
the test of principles, and listen for a voice of 
wisdom from within, scarcely could they elicit 
any plain direction, or ascertain a given rule 
of action for their lives. No rig^d groove of 
occupation is marked out for them — ^no tram- 
way guides their course from point to point. 
They rather have abundant opportunities to 
choose from, than any definite prescription to 
foUow. They may vary, or oease their em- 
ployment any day. 

o2 
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In the lowest social condition — ^that of de- 
pendence — where the necessities of life are 
supplied by manual labour in the services of 
the rich, employment partakes of the same 
arbitrary and imcertain character which at- 
taches to the occupations of the rich. The 
servant follows the caprice of his lord. 

To the middle social sjbatus alone belongs 
a fixed career — a gjven round of occupations — 
producing means for the support of life, and 
giving scope for the probationary exercise of an 
honest will in the regular discharge of a life^ 
engagement. 

This intermediate, self-sufficed condition 
seems to form as it were a centre of social 
equilibrium to the two extremes ; which main- 
tain, on either side of it, a constant and . co- 
ordinate relation to each other. 

Not that any condition in life can be literally 
self-sufficing : for, to go out of self, and live 
for God and others, is the most essential fea- 
ture of any right intention of life whatever. 
But the two extremes have not so much of 
the materiab of such self-sacrifice within 
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themselves alone, but mutually derive them 
from each other; and are reciprocally sup- 
plemental, forming one complete condition 
between them. The medium position, between 
superfluity and poverty, has less of giving or 
receiving ; and must And its discipline more 
within itself. 

The unforced duties of the rich and the un- 
certain supplies of the poor make up a whole 
career of social life between them. (See De- 
gerando's Vmteur des Fauvres.) The rich 
must become victims of li^ury, pride, ^nd 
sloth, and the poor of ignorance, want, and 
envy, but for the redressive tendency of their 
mutual ministries, which may produce that 
balance of condition which the middle classes 
possess within themselves. If either portion 
of this natural contract remain unfulfilled, the 
default occasions on both sides an imperfect 
and deficient social status, and the wilful de- 
faulter is actually incapable of compassing hi 
life's intention. Sooner, says Scripture, as 
to one of them, may the camel thread the 
needle's eye — he is without the natural con- 
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ditions of success. Bicli men, negligent of care 
for the poor, not only are, in God's sight, 
defrauders of appointed claimants, but are sure 
to find that the absence of all ingredients of 
sympathy with suffering and want, from their 
cup of prosperity, is an omission within 
themselves of half the elements of virtue, 
leaving for their portion the immitigated 
poison of wealth uncorrected of its natural 
selfishness. On the other hand, the poor, 
alienated from their intended helpers, not 
only embarrass and disquiet them, but have 
many channels closed to their own natural 
affections, and to the sentiments which life is 
given them to cherish and improve. 

The distresses of the poor were meant to 
mellow the prosperity of the rich ; and the 
kindly services of the rich, mingling with the 
yearnings of dependence, staunch its sorrows 
and beget a mutual joy. Wealth and want 
alike arrive at happiness by following out 
God's purpose of their action on each other. 
The rich man can have no higher pleasure than 
the God-like power of supplying want; and 
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when the poor man returns an unslavish bless- 
ing for a generous sympathy, the nearest pos- 
sible approach to Heaven's intercourse, under 
the sunshine of God's own smile, is realized on 
earth. 

The rich man's apathy is reflected in the 
degradation of the poor around him, as much 
as in his own inculture in the wisdom of adver- 
sity. The poor man's envy, discontent, and 
hatred, directed against the richer classes, repel 
the sympathies and destroy the means which 
should make up to him his lot, in this earth's 
probation. Whichever of these kindred classes 
is the defrauding partner, the other cannot 
but suffer for the time in the loss of means, 
but the ultimate penalty awaits the side of 
broken obligations. Then will the good man's 
unknown and unrequited kindness shine forth, 
and cast in shadow the injustice and ingratitude 
which baffled its approach. Then also will 
unpitied sufferers be comforted, and they who 
have failed to comfort be tormented. Many 
a poor wretch whom Mendlessness has sunk 
into contempt and degradation, and many 
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a faithful rich man whose quiet efforts have 
been repaid with ing^titude, will find those 
judgments rectified at the resurrection of the 
just (Luke xiv. 14) ; when the outcast's idle- 
ness will ba imputed to the account of those 
who might have cultured him, and hidden 
liberality will be acknowledged by Him whose 
intended representatives have been thankless. 

The rich and poor reciprocally supply to 
each other both moral and material require- 
ments. 

The poor supply the rich with their highest 
means of grace — almsgiving; of which our 
Saviour said, ''Give alms of such things as 
ye have, and all things'* — ^that is, all ye have 
— " are clean unto you." (Luke xi. 41.) They 
'Also supply them with the labour by which 
their capital is put^to profit, and through 
which all products are ordained to come. 

The rich supply the poor with the wages of 
their labour, and with material support when, 
in sickness and calamity, labour fails. They 
have also the means which wealth and lei- 
sure give of supplying the higher influences, 
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both of wisdom and example, to those whose 
time and thoughts are engrossed in mere 
manual labour. 

Our Saviour always treated the two classes 
of rich and poor as fellow portions of the social 
framework made to fit each other — as " givers 
and receivers." The parable of Dives and 
Lazarus supposes them to be mutually sup- 
plemental ; so that the fact of the one having 
good things without imparting, and the other 
evil things without receiving of the good of the 
first, is assumed to constitute a violated rela- 
tionship which could only be compensated by 
its inversion in the next life, when Lazarus 
should be comforted and Dives tormented. 

St. John the Baptist, in epitomizing relative 
duties, represents dispersion as the correlative 
of superfluity : " He thttt hath two coats, let 
him g^ve to him that hath none, and he that 
hath meat likewise." St. Paul, inculcating 
honest industry, assumes that, as the industry 
is the useful part of the process of acquisition, 
so, '* that one may have to give to him that 
needeth," is the immediate use of wealth when 

o3 
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acquired. This is an excellent sentiment in 
an excellent book : *' The single use of things 
we call our own is that they may be his who 
hath need of them.'* (Tom Broum, p. 104, 
8th ed.) The chief use of wealth is the power 
of supply and distribution. 

Depend upon it, the rioh find their main 
road to Heaven in the care of the poor, as the 
poor find theirs in honest service of the rich ; 
both so serving God in a reciprocal probation, 
and making up one entire condition and ac- 
count between them. 

Vainly the rich flatter themselves with the 
apparent decency of mere omission ; forgetting 
that, when their time of judgment comes, that 
is to be the very code by which they will be 
tried. If they feed not the hungry, clothe 
not the naked, visit not the sick, the same 
law will bring under condemnation both 
them and those whom hunger and nakedness 
may have led to prey upon their stores. 
'' These great and waxen rich, overpass the 
deeds of the wicked, they judge not the cause 
of the needy." (Jer. v. 28.) 



I 
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Wealtbundistributed, or selfishlj distributed, 
tbe undiBcbarged o wings oflove^are embezzle* 
ments by God's stewards of tbe portions inr 
tended for tbe weaker members of bis bouse- 
bold. 

If wealtb undistributed could make bappy, 
still, wanting tbe consent of otbers' sympatby, 
it can impart no confidence of any rigbt to 
be bappy. All self-enjoyment is subject to 
disappointment ; non tuus hoc capiet venter ; 
but tbat wbicb seeks to communicate itself 
witb otbers bas neitber drawback from a sense 
of wrong, nor limit from satiety. 

God bas made men ricb and poor for tbis 
sole purpose, tbat all may be necessary to 
eacb otber : and if all acted up to tbis intention, 
libere would be equality as well as necessity in 
tbeir community. " He that bas gathered 
mucb would have nothing over, and be tbat 
bas little, no lack." (Exod. xvi. 18.) 

In these mutual obligations tbe rich have 
tbe more difficult task, because the selfish 
bent of human nature lies dead against 
them, every indulgence quadrupling its power. 
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while the siren voice of luxury lulls conscious- 
ness to sleep. Yet their task is pronounced 
the happier of the two. '' It is more blessed 
to give than to receive." 

We have somewhat anticipated a discussion 
of the duties of the wealthy class, in this pre- 
Uminary description of its circumstances and 
relations. 

When we shall arrive at the full discussion 
of this chiefest duty and privilege of wealth, 
we must then also warn against the abuse of 
careless giving, alike devoid of charity's exer- 
cise and blessing ; and not less mischievous, as 
furnishing a specious plea for the ready neglect 
and selfish apathy of men in general. 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE OOKDITION OE WEALTH, LEISTJBE, AlfD 
Iin)£PEKDEKOE GIVES MEK A OHOIOE OF 
OOCTJPATIOIT ; BUT, ON THAT VEBY ACCOUNT, 
A GBEATEB BESFONSIBILITY, AND MOBE 
OBLIGATION TO INDUSTBY. 

The wealthy class in England consists of 
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landowners, master-manofiEuHnirers, merchants, 
Aindholders, and others who have realized 
fortunes in various ways, which some of them 
may be still further increasing, and others 
treating as sufficient to live upon. 

Some of these men are distinguished by 
nobility and titles; many not. Some have 
inherited their present position, earlier or 
later in their lives, from ancestors. Some 
have themselves acquired it. All are different 
in the accidents of bodily and mental capacity, 
and in modes of education, influences, and 
opportunities. The one description, to which 
the whole class which we are considering 
answer, is that they possess wealth,at all events, 
sufficient to enable them to live without 
labour, and to employ their time as they 
please. To the possession of wealth within 
this description specific duties attach, whether 
the wealth be great or small ; though the lesser 
rich, vying with the greater, often forget that 
their duties as well as rights are in proportion to 
their means. The smallest superfluity above 
the supply of absolute necessity, imposes the 
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duties of wealth on its . owner, for *' no man 
li^eth to himself/' and the smallest super- 
fluity spent selfishly will have to be accounted 
for, in its degree, on the same principle as the 
largest. 

What, then, are the duties specially attach- 
ing to wealth ? 

We have ascertained that the one compre- 
hensive object, including all, in this life, is the 
renewal of God's image in the soul ; we are seek- 
ing out the detail of means available for the pur- 
suit of this one object, in each class of human 
society, and have found that those means con- 
sist of all lawful occupations in each line of life. 
But the very first class meets Jus with a charac- 
teristic independence of all occupation — a gra- 
tuitous command of ways and means — a choice 
of employment, or of idleness — an absence of 
all imposition of labour. What means are 
there, in this line of life, through which to 
pursue life's general intention p 

It is, no doubt, true that men of indepen- 
dent circumstances, who take a serious and 
conscientious estimate of life's meanings wiU 
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accept the duties wluch come naturallj within 
their reach with as much sense of ohligation 
as if they were driven to them by the pressure 
of physical necessity, and as if bodily suste- 
nance depended on their due discharge. They 
win be aware of their greater need of effort 
in proportion to the absence of incentives, and 
the languor of higher influences round them. 
They know that they, most of all, must " pass 
the time of their sojourning here in fear" 
(1 Pet. i- 17) ; that " fearful is their risk 
in life's struggle" (Arnold) ; that " hardly 
shaU they that have riches" attain the great 
end of life. The " trial of faith," when life 
presents no necessary trial, becomes of itself a 
double trial — one of self-imposition, a^ well as 
of endurance — the taking up a cross, and 
bearing it. On either issue there is judg- 
ment. Hume describes the upper classes of 
England, during the great struggles of the 
Beformation, as unmoved during that stirring 
call from Heaven to the hearts of men. Sir 
James Stephen says the same of the gentih' 
hofnmes of France during the religious wars. 
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They were insensible to the true point at issue. 
And the rich generally are too well off to feel 
acutely moral needs, or be moved by pressure 
bearing on the conscience, but not affecting 
their present comfort. 

To overcome this torpid tendency of- wealth, 
this vis inertia, and to escape the deceitful- 
ness of an indefinite and eclectic vocation, 
it is pre-eminently needful for the independent 
classes to exert themselves. They have to 
search out their own provision of requisite 
and fitting labour: so that Barrow asserts, 
without any paradox, that "there may be 
assigned to gentlemen who have wealth and 
leisure the highest degree of obligation to 
exercise industry in business.*' (^Sermon on 
Industiy.) 

Can it be asked — Who imposes this obli- 
gation? What is the penalty on its neg- 
lect? May not a man do what he will 
with his own ? Is not the theory of steward- 
ship arbitrary in its application, and dis- 
putable as to its extent ? Against all such 
questions lies the fundamental truth from 
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which we started — that idleness and self- 
indulgence are, in themselves, negative of all 
the essentials of life's true purpose. The 
essence of happiness — the pursuit of right 
intention — necessarily supposes both action 
and direction. What is the doctrine of 
Scripture? The earth which drinking 
in God's rain returns a grateful harvest, 
receives his blessing ; but that which idly 
wastes his bounty, showing at the best but the 
careless beauty of a wilderness, is cursed. The 
works of faith, and labours of love, accompany 
salvation. No promises are inherited by sloth 
and self-enjoyment. As to the proportion of 
work expected, the rule is published; ''To 
whom much is given, of them will much be 
required." The apparent ground of immunity 
from labour — abundant means — ^is, therefore, 
the very measure of a rich man's responsibi- 
lity. The utmost that can be done is the 
proper work of those who have no specific 
task imposed upon them. 

But, besides all these considerations, men 
are so constituted that they must be doing 
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somethiDg. If, a man's own need being sup- 
plied, be bas means and leisure to work at bia 
will, unless be study to do some fitting work, 
vanity, and wortbless cares will soon fill up 
bis vacant time, or else polluting passions 
will engage tbe energies of restless nature. 
Jeremy Taylor says, of tbose wbo appear to 
bave no business but recreation, '^At tbe best 
it is but a suspicious state of life tbat can 
give no wise account to God and tbe common- 
wealtb." 

Not tbat multiplicity of business is any 
requisite for tbe acbievement of life's purpose 
in circumstances of bigb social position. Wbat 
is special to men of wealtb is not amount of 
work, but a peculiar call to work. Tbere 
may be no more miscbievous idleness and 
vanity tban tbe pretence of doing many 
tbings. Life's rigbt exercise consists not in 
any given quantity, still less in tbe variety, 
not even in tbe description of work done, but 
solely in tbe excellence, and in tbe influence 
of its acbievement. Over-work is not exercise, 
but excitenient. It is tbe exercise of faculties 
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wbioh life is g^ven to train, that rioh men, in 
common with all others, want; and without 
which — reclining in their present ease — ^they. 
must inevitably fail of life's energetic purpose. 
The work, however, which they undertake 
ought to befit their social position, in its kind. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PBOPEB EMPLOYMSNT OF MEN OF 
WEALTH Airn LEISTTBE PABTAEES aSNE* 
BALLY OF THE OHABAOTEB OF SUPEBU7- 
TENDEZrCE. 

CiBOTTKBTAiroBB of independence, and the 
great variety of human Acuities together ne- 
cessitate a wide scope being given to the 
choice of occupation which may fairly be con- 
sidered open to the richer classes of mankind. 
No doubt we may assume an average amount 
of bodily and mental vigour. But how shall 
we generalize as to the occupations proper to 
men of wealth, when we are considering the 
course fit for individuals each differing from 
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the other by every conceivable idiosyncrasy of 
nature and faculty ? Some have a special gifb 
for business more than others ; some for lite- 
rature ; some for the fine arts ; some have a 
faculty for public life ; some seem to be fitted 
only for domestic cares ; some have a pecu- 
liarly martial and athletic constitution. We 
are many, as St. Paul indicates (Bom. xii. 
6, 6), not only numerically, but in variety of 
qualification. Even in the same social circle 
each individual member may contribute a dif- 
ferent function to the aggregate administration 
of common affairs. We are meant to be all 
sympathetic members of one body, made ne- 
cessary to each other by our diversity ; but 
not even fellow members are all similarly con* 
structed. The hundred arms of Briareus were 
not a fancy of mere repetition. 

There is, however, one prevailing character 
proper to the chief employments of the wealthy, 
namely, that of superintendence. The social 
class which is independent of labour does not 
necessarily come in contact with the details 
of work ; it has a controlling influence over 
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those who do. They, also, have the meaus 
which wealth and leisure give for general 
studies, and for acquiring those wider and 
deeper views of the principles of action which 
properly qualify men for the guidance and 
overfieership of others. " The wisdom of a 
learned man cometh by oppoi*tunity of lei- 
sure : and he that hath little business shaU 
become wise. How can he get wisdom that 
holdeth the plough p he giveth his mind 
to make furrows; .... all these trust to 
their hands, and every one is wise in his 
work: without these cannot a city be in- 
habited," but '' they shall not be sought in 
public counsel." (Ecclus. xxxviii. 24, 26, 31.) 

It is no arbitrary aristocratic institution, but 
in the nature of things, that wealth and leisure, 
if properly used, should qualify their owners 
for command, and give them the lead in pub- 
lic affairs : and it is a loss to the full equip- 
ment of any commonwealth if, as a class, they 
are incapable or negligent of the helm while 
others have to work the ship. 

If they who have the means have neither 
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energy nor inclination to use their means 
of study and mental culture to which, 
in a free community, public influence must 
attach, they simply forfeit their proper posi- 
tion, and become a fain^cmt nobility, such as 
deserves no further consideration in this in- 
quiry. If, moreover, they descend from their 
social position to follow occupations befitting 
lower conditions, and engage in trades and 
manufactures, whether for amusement or 
profit, they assume the principle that they 
had nothing else to do peculiar to their 
position, which they really have deserted; 
or else confess that they have strayed from 
their true vocation, to follow a mere way- 
ward fancy. If, having enough, they are 
merely seeking to make themselves richer, they 
are *' seeking temptation and a snare for them- 
selves." (1 Tim. vi. 9.) The supposition is im- 
possible that a man of sufficient wealth should 
propose to himself the direct and chief object of 
making himself richer, in true prosecution of his 
ultimate and highest purpose in life. A false 
ambition Tmxy attach itself, as a vicious motive, 
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to even pursuits proper to a man's social 
position; but it is certain that a man 
cannot depart from the pursuits proper to 
his portion without being actuated by some 
mistaken motive. Thus, for instance, the 
young nobility of Hungary, in the liberal era, 
some years ago, took to living sans culottes 
Witt the peasantry in their cottages, by way 
of expressing in action their idea of equality, 
but really in derogation of their last claim to 
any respect. (Paget's Hvmgary^ i. 416.) Great 
men have sometimes misspent large por- 
tions of their lives in fanciful occupations. 
Voltaire accused the Great Frederick of playing 
the flute "disgracefully well for a prince." 
Sir J. Mackintosh describes the Emperor 
Claudius as a prince who combined learned 
research into subjects foreign from the duties 
of government, with a total unfitness for the 
exercise of authority ; and our own James I. 
was another royal illustration of the fact that 
the noblest studies may be so misplaced, in 
positions which have other functions properly 
occupying them, as to become almost more 
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n)iscbievou3 than idleness itself. The late 
Kifig of Saxony was so accomplished a bota- 
nist that he brought his subjects to mur- 
mur loudly " that it was a great misfortune 
for any country to be ruled by a dilettante 
sovereign." 

All these illustrations indicate that there is 
a general character of superintendence, in dis- 
tinction &om executive detail, proper to the 
employments of men in high, and independent 
social positions. 

The patronage of art or science greatly be- 
comes a sovereign; but a master's proficiency 
in the art itself, acquired by a sovereign, 
except in some rare and accidental circum- 
stances, such as those of Peter the Great in 
our dockyards, would imply neglect of proper 
duties of a higher kind. Though Alfred is 
described as not only a great warrior and 
statesman, but as teaching workers of gold, 
and artificers, instructing falconers, hawkers, 
and dogkeepers, and introducing new mechani- 
cal inventions — yet all this was done in the 
way of kingly patronage, drawing forth the 
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mental activity of his subjects by his own 
leading, and elevating his people by his own 
superiority, according to his own reflection 
on the subject, ^* these are the materials of a 
king's work." 

In like manner a wealthy man seems 
better employed in setting labourers to work, 
and raising the standard of industrial skill and 
intelligence about him, than in any actual 
practising of art by himself. 

There is a wide discretion given to those 
who, as it were, enjoy the staff appointments 
in society ; but they cannot, without loss of 
position, take to serving in the ranks. Not 
that there is degradation in belonging to the 
ranks, but in descending to them from a 
higher given post. No fitting occupation in 
life, however mean, can be insignificant or un- 
worthy of the utmost care, or without full 
share in the highest result to its proper agent. 
Nor, on the other hand, can any unfitting 
occupation, however great in itself, to which 
a man may wander out of his proper station, 
be to him otherwise than trifling Kevocnrov^ia, 

D 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOME DUTIES. 

The richer classes share in common with all 
others the same primary duties. Home is the 
first circle of all men's duties, and therefore 
all duties find their centre in the domestic 
focus. Around this centre Q-od has placed the 
weightiest, and most precious, and effective 
materials for working out the general purpose 
of human life. 

The sympathies of home, the necessity for 
mutual consideration among the fellow mem- 
bers of a household, the self-punishment of 
selfishness where self is twain in one, and the 
pueronim maxima reverentia, constitute alto- 
gether a world-school in themselves of highest 
influences. We must, however, specially con- 
sider the home duties of rich householders. 

First, with regard to servants, a thorough 
exercise of duty towards them, in the 
highest intention, cannot be fulfilled by 
the mere exaction of fair services, and 
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payment of fair wages in return; but must 
include consideration of their moral welfare 
also, inasmuch as some influence over them 
for good or evil cannot help emanating from 
such a relationship. " Masters," says Jeremy 
Taylor, "are not often responsible to their 
subordinates : but always for them." 

A householder who feels his own chief 
purpose in life to be to train himself for 
God's higher household — who looks to that 
sequel as indicating the sole test of present 
conduct, and bears in mind that diiferent sta- 
tions here are but different services between 
the " one entrance into this life and the like 
going out occurring to all" (Wisdom vii. 6) 
— will prepare for himself a happy recogni- 
tion from his present household, when all 
confront their common Judge in equal part- 
nership of angel-being, by freeing their pre- 
sent intercourse from every trace of over- 
bearing pride or cold neglect. 

It is true that the modern conditions of 
society forbid much intercourse between 
master and servant ; but the casualties of 

d2 
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joy or sorrow, which occur to all, claim tribute 
from a common humanity ; and nothing ab- 
solves men from the mutual debt of human 
sympathy, nor from the inevitable conse- 
quences of influential example. 

The habits and manners of a house are con- 
tagious, and a sense of duty will descend 
from the highest level, and rise to it again. 
A reverential family worship, an evident 
value for sacred things, a living membership 
of the Church, and hearty observance of its 
ordinances — on the other hand, the absence of 
all family recognition of Q-od, irreverence of 
sacred things, negligence and carelessness of 
religious observances — either of these manners 
of life in a householder must work a corre- 
sponding character through the household, and 
impress the master's character, more or less, 
on his servants. 

Nor less fertile are the opportunities of 
masters for actual kindnesses to servants, from 
which a corresponding reflux tide of kindly 
feeling is sure to return to them. They may 
be the guides of social advancement to their 
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servants ; and by making their honses avail- 
able to younger servants as training places, 
both in industry and character, extend to them 
the paternal superintendence which belongs 
to their domestic position. 

The services of fellow-men cannot be had 
on the terms of mere machinery, but must 
incur the great results or forfeitures connected 
with moral obligation : and the difference be- 
tween a servant who has been conscientiously 
cared for, and one who has been merely hired, 
worked, and dismissed, is a constant witness 
to the amoimt of good or evil involved in 
mastership. It is accordingly a great misfor- 
tune that, in these days, servants should ofben 
combine as a class to dictate common terms of 
service, interfering with a free and natural 
connexion of individual supply and demand : 
and, as the result of such combination, they 
have lost much of the attachment and good- 
will which masters used to entertain for 
them. Statistics record the fact that half 
the crimes which stain our calendars are com- 
mitted by servants, against employers, and 
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that a large proportion of tHe household ser- 
vants of this country die in penury. 

The higher relationships of home give higher 
materials for the formation and illustration of 
character. The most sacred and intimate of 
all, that of husband and wife, is treated in 
Scripture as even typical of the consummation 
of life's highest and ultimate aim — the union 
of man with God Himself. Mysterious and 
almost sacramental in its nature, this relation 
is something more than a channel of duty — it 
is actually dramatic and symbolical of our 
heavenward destiny. As Christ to his Church , 
so is a husband to his wife. — They are " heirs 
together of the grace of life." (1 Pet. iii. 7.) 
Our earthly homes may, indeed, be considered 
altogether as rehearsals of the future economy. 
As God to man, so is a Father to his chiU 
dren — ^so also the membership of Christ's body 
actually is the fraternity of his household on 
earth, and, most intimately of all, the Christian 
brotherhood of any one family. 

It may "be difficult to trace, in the rough 
commerce of a^ corrupted world, and through 
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the dimness and falsehood of its atmosphere, 
the process of re-formation of God's image in 
the souls of men, and of man's re-onion with 
Heaven ; but in the circle of home we have 
the nucleus and epitome of the whole process 
presented to view, its materials complete in 
sample, and sufficient of themselves, in develop- 
ment, for the whole fabric of life's scheme. An 
earthly home, to realize its intention, should 
reflect, as in a mirror, the future scene to 
which it corresponds — our new and permanent 
home — the building of God — the place in our 
Father's house prepared for us. 

The pure, genial, unselfish sympathies, the 
mutual forbearance and love, and united devo- 
tion, which constitute the character of heaven, 
may so germinate within that little circle, 
even though no wider contact with life's 
various discipline should allow them more de- 
velopment, that the great intention of our 
probation may be there completed and the 
image of God restored in the sanctuary of an 
earthly paradise. 

A rich man's home contains some repre- 
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septative of all his wider earthly relationships ; 
so that within its circle he may psactise the 
principle of all other social duties. He may 
find, within his own four walls, full exercise of 
the stewardship which is the generic charac- 
teristic of his calling. He may make up his 
full quota of usury on that one talent only 
being given him, and his presidency over but 
one city may give him a president's reward. 
Of many such men who have not the faculty 
or opportunity given them for the discharge 
of public offices Q-od will say as of the patri- 
arch whose household was an embryo nation, 
** I know him that he will command his 
children, and his household after him, and 
they shall keep my way, to do justice and 
judgment." (Gen. xviii. 19.) 

Within this inner precinct are all the in- 
fluences needed for life's discipline — the passive 
sufferings, and the active duties, anxieties al- 
ternating with tenderest offices — the rain and 
the sunshine, both from heaven — quickening 
the hidden birth of all the best affections of our 
nature. 
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On the other hand, whatever other materials 
may be wanting to a man's probation, the 
duties of home can least be spared ; and, if a 
thousand others be added to them, thej will, 
after all, be the most important. '' He that 
careth not for those of his own household is 
worse than an infidel." (1 Tim. v. 8.) 

Some rich men think that great public 
services may compensate for neglected homes, 
and that life's highest purposes may be 
achieved by usefulness abroad, though there 
be selfishness at home. There is a tame 
monotony and absence of praise about home 
duties which renders the pursuit of them 
a poor rival, in the estimation of human 
nature, of larger pursuits of honour and noto- 
riety. When conscience points to quiet scenes 
like these, and the sunshine of applause and 
enterprise smiles invitingly abroad on the 
open plain, no wonder if some are lured to 
snatch the showy flowers of nature, and forget 
the homelier cultivation of the first necessaries 
of life. Howard, who, if any man ever had 
a special call, was divinely destined for an 

1)8 
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apostleship of philanthropy, and whose home 
was not a happy one, left us a remarkable 
record and example of deference to the claims 
of home as paramount, and of appreciation of 
domestic duties as the first and chief of the 
materials of life's intention. (See his Bio- 
graphy:) 

The duties of the family are always to be con- 
sidered primary. They are never to be super- 
seded, but only supplemented, by duties of a 
wider scope. Alike in the humblest cottage, and 
in the greatest palace — and in the bachelor's 
household, only less fully than in married life — 
the primary and principal means of happily 
realizing the ideal of all human existence are to 
be found among domestic relations, and in the 
practice of home duties : and the homes of the 
richer and independent classes are not among 
the optional subjects of their cares, but are 
to them, in common with all, the inevitable 
basis of their happiness, or witness of its for- 
feiture. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DUTIES AMONG THE POOE. 

The next sphere of wealth's employment 
lies amongst the poor, if indeed this may not 
often he considered a portion of the former 
sphere ; for the poor around a rich man's dwell* 
ing are, to a great extent, dependents con^ 
nected with his household. Certainly, as far 
as it is so, and much further besides, the head 
of a large household is the natural guardian, 
and care-taker of the little homes of labour 
about him, supported on the minimum of sub- 
sistence, at the lowest place in the human 
family. 

We have already traced, in the general de- 
lineation of social classification, the intimate 
relationship between neighbouring rich and 
poor. 

AU the poor with whom a man who has 
sufficient means for his own wants comes in 
contact, whether brought into his service, or 
sinking into dependency upon him by sorrow. 
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sickness, need, or other adversity, — consti- 
tute, as it were, the negative for his positive 
character to form itself upon. 

It is not always the material supply of food, 
clothes, or money by which a poor man can 
best be helped, or a rich man best exercise his 
charity ; it may be a kind word, advice, or 
sympathy, a guiding hand or careful influence, 
that will reinstate the one, and discipline the 
other, most effectually. 

The poor are not always benefited by mere 
bounty, and often no higher intention is fol- 
lowed in simply dispensing it than the gratifi- 
cation of vanity and self-esteem. Sometimes 
the objects of a fanciful condescension are 
so grotesquely decorated and overloaded by 
the wealth assiduously displayed upon them, 
as to become mere lay figures for the dis- 
penser's ostentation, crushed, to the extinc- 
tion of all moral life, under the weight of a 
spurious and fantastic overgrowth of patron- 
age, while more distant objects, unsearched out, 
remain starved of requisite care, and kindly 
attention. 
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" Let bim that giveth do it with" humility, 
as if it were no more than his proper office, with 
"simplicity" (Rom. xii. 8), and no less with 
carefulness ; with impartiality, also, as the sun 
gives God's warmth to all, or, like his dews, 
distilling richness everywhere, without respect 
of persons, and ofben with no return of thanks. 
Such is true charity to the poor — one of the 
highest means of the rich man's life-work. 

In the seats of manufactures, quite as much 
as in the domains of a landed gentry, it is 
given to the employers of working men to 
spread this genial atmosphere of kindness 
round them ; or, by withholding sympathy, 
to cause a chilling darkness, in which each 
class will grope through life in sullen isolation, 
and unnatural independence of each other. 

Though ill-judged patronage works mischief 
even out of kind intentions, and, by disturbing 
social laws, may waste resources, and by con- 
travening natural tendencies paralyse the 
industry it seeks to aid, true charity does not 
so "behave itself unseemly" — " seeketh not her 
own ;" and while, without her genuine spirit, we 
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may " bestow all our goods to feed the poor" in 
vain, with it, we best secure the eternal pur- 
pose of our being, so that it can never fail us, 
but shall endure even unto the perfection of all 
things. 

Qod has not indulged the rich with any idle 
luxury in doing good to others less endowed ; 
but given them a task of careful stewardship, 
a discipline, and exercise, in imitation of his 
own divinest attribute — goo&neaa mixed with 
tvisdom. 

" The Son of God, in doing good, 
Was fain to look to Heaven and sigh, 
And shall the heirs of sinful blood 
Seek joy unmixed in oharity ?" 

Christian Fear, 12th Son. afk. Trin. 

No one can know without painful practice 
the difficulty of doing real good in the way of 
supplying the necessities of others. Acquain- 
tance with distress; "searching it out " (Job 
xxix. 16); discriminating from genuine distress 
imposture, which is always seeking to steal its 
birthright from blind and easy stewards; 
giving relief without inflicting injury on the 
recipient : these are some of the rich roan's 
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best exercises in pursuit of the great purpose 
of his life. 

The duty of dispensing superfluities to those 
who want, must, like all other duties, be exe- 
cuted well. The mere perfunctory act may 
be doubly dead, and its pretensions be in an 
inverse ratio with any virtue in it. False 
charity is the most utter fraud, and the 
extreme antipodes of high intention. 

*' So like an angers bliss. 
It needs must bring, if used amiss. 
An angel's fall." 

ChrUHan TeoTt 13th Son. aft. Trin. 

Mistaken charity, exercised with honest 
care, though without true judgment, will, 
nevertheless, carry the blessing of its motive 
to him who so exercises it, however it may 
injure the subject of its action. 

To the wealthy and charitably disposed, fit 
and suflBcient objects for charity will never fail. 
The poor are appointed always to be with 
them. 

Wealth escapes being a deadly poison only 
by the antidote which poverty supplies to it. 
Notwithstanding all that may be said of the 
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possible abase of charity, a knowledge of hu- 
man nature teaches that the use of it is indis- 
pensable. 

Political economists may say that the age of 
'^ patronage and dependence" is gone by ; but, 
by whatever name the intercourse between 
poverty and wealth, sorrow and prosperity, 
misfortune and ease, sickness and vigour 
may be designated, it can never safely cease 
until a future distribution shall separate the 
happy from the unhappy, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. 

Charity to the poor takes a different cha- 
racter in different stages of social history. 
The patronage of feudal times may adapt 
itself to democratic days without losing its 
essence of charity. 

No national provision for the destitute can 
be more than a rough and rigid supplement 
to the omissions of private charity. It gua- 
rantees that those omissions shall not ex- 
tend to the actual loss of a citizen's life by 
starvation ; and it necessarily guards even 
that public guarantee by the roughest scare- 
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crows against the incursions of idle imposture. 
All kindly intercourse and humanizing influ- 
ence must be absent from such legal provision. 
Who is my neighbour ? is not the question ; 
but who has no neighbour, and, in extremity 
of friendlessness, is sinking below the last poor 
claim of mere humanity ? No heavenly mes- 
sengers bear to any future account the law's 
last levy on reluctant stewardship. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DUTIES AMONG TENANTET AND AGENTS. ♦ 

Thsbe are other necessary relations, involving 
active duties of superintendence, attached to 
the possession of wealth and independence, 
which must be considered before we arrive at 
the first of those optional employments which 
are peculiarly characteristic of the rich. 

The third circle of duty for an English 
landowner, beyond his duties at home and 
amongst the poor, lies among the occupiers of 
his farms and property. 
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The relation between an English landlord 
and tenant is one of such intimate interde- 
pendence, that neither neglect, nor even entire 
delegation of its duties can long take place 
with impunity. 

Few things, says M*Culloch, exercise so 
powerful an influence over the prosperity of 
the country as the nature of the contract 
entered into between the proprietors and cul- 
tivators of estates. 

This contract is in England generally in 
the nature of a tenancy at will, for such is 
the custom of this country, and the confi- 
clence mutually entertained between land- 
lords and tenants, that a securer tenure 
would be less popular; and the general senti- 
ment is that the legal guarantee of a lease 
would only lessen attachment without a coun- 
tervailing advantage in the greater vigour of 
independence. 

Great are the materials for good or evil, 
both individual and national, in such a relation 
as this. 

The tenant's home, his domestic equipment, 
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the tone of his social life, the very moral 
atmosphere he hreathes, the -spirit of his work, 
and the reflection of his influence on the class 
below him, all more or less depend on the 
manners, kindliness, intelligence, and con- 
scientiousness of his landlord. If the land- 
lord's greater leisure has been the means of 
his acquiring a corresponding superiority in 
general knowledge and largeness of views, in 
comparison with his tenantry, and if due care 
has assured to him the full command of 
his resources, while an awakened sense of 
responsibility for their use has prompted him 
to unselfish liberaKty, the prosperous hus- 
bandry of his farmers will be one of many 
indications of a true and living spirit presiding 
over their affairs. His accumulated capital 
will freely subsidize, with mutual advantage, 
their annual investment in the willing soil. 
His more cultivated mind will impart refine- 
ment to their thoughts, his generous impulses 
will quicken their more sluggish calculations ; 
his conversation will widen their range of mental 
vision. On the other hand, their knowledge 
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of nature, and practice of detail, will reciprocate 
the benefit, supplying tests of experience and 
a salutary contact with the simple realities of 
life. The two, starting from opposite ex- 
tremities, bring their theory and practice to 
meet together in a common centre of interest. 

This intercourse when impelled by the 
highest motive of a right co-operation in the 
proper work of life, must contribute much 
mutual supply of good material for the one 
universal purpose of training the human will 
in well doing, and in conforming itself with 
the Divine intention. 

There is a happy aspect in the result of such - 
an intercourse, even though it spring from 
lower motives, such as a generous pride, or 
mere active love of order, which bears witness 
to its being, at least, congenial with the high- 
est conduct of life, and capable of bearing the 
natural fruit of happiness, as far as any right 
motive reaches. 

Let us suppose two estates, at the close of 
two owners' lives, one of whom has studiously 
used a landlord's influence to its utmost ad- 
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vantage, the other having directed it chiefly 
to his own enjoyment. Some recent writers 
on political economy who ignore all patron- 
age and clientship, and doom all landlords 
to one common curse of uselessness, except 
for the consumption of capital, would consign 
to the same category of mere consumers hoth 
these samples of territorial proprietary ; with 
only some preference for the speedier voracity 
of selfishness compared with the more measured 
outlay of henevolence. But how different is 
the moral influence of the two on all around ! 
Even the physical effect upon the land itself 
will not he invisihle. 

The estate which gives evidence of an ener- 
getic sympathy hetween a rich owner and 
a hearty tenantry, smiles itself also with the 
happiness which is intended to spring from 
the differences of human station which knit 
society together. 

The inhahitants of such a scene seem ani- 
mated hy a healthful spirit of industrious 
co-operation. They act, not in isolation, hut 
in common consent of attachment to a leader. 
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They have become a community, the less nar- 
row in sentiment, the more vigorous in action. 
They idolize their central home, its lord and 
his belongings, perhaps beyond its real merit ; 
but with the certain advantage of an elevated 
standard to themselves. They rally roimd, 
at least, an ideal focus of friendship. Mutual 
jealousies compose themselves before a ready 
arbitration. There is an extended home- 
relationship for all. 

The fields, the farms, the cottages, will not 
disown such genial inhabitation, but will richly 
illustrate its influence. Man's mind will leave 
its impress upon its subject nature; and, 
though no showy achievement of a model 
village may be produced, yet, if the ruling 
motive in the superintendence be so far true 
to life's intention that it be that of doing what 
is undertaken well — even though not with the 
highest purpose kept in view — the earth which 
drinketh in such influences will make some 
return in prosperous beauty. 

The estate of which the landlord, careless 
of his tenantry, has followed the impulse of 
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his own mere selfish fancy, cannot but bear a 
thornier aspect. 

** So looks the strond, whereon the wanton flood 
Hath left a witnessed usurpation." 

No portion of the rent is reinvested there in 
a liberal spirit of improvement. No touch 
of poetry or kindlier sentiment lights up with 
gaiety the stem features of labour. Distant 
scenes of pleasure absorb the surplus wealth 
which bounteous nature yields for the enrich- 
ment of her own domain. The spot itself, 
starved both in moral and material aspect, 
seems chilled and darkened, and its people 
separate themselves in leaderless isolation. 

If to the owner of such a scene, at the 
hour of death, a vision of the happier character 
he might have given it could present itself, 
what more terrific spectre could presage the 
doom of hours of promise wasted ? As a 
bright evening ray, shot from his day's hori- 
zon, it would reveal to him too late the heaven 
of sunshine which clouds of selfishness had 
hidden from his midday view, and paint in 
mockery, on those very clouds themselves, a 
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glowing imagery of happy regions such as his 
morrow might have been, had he only real- 
ized their prototype in days gone by. 

If, then, this relation of an English landlord 
with his tenantry be such as to contain withia 
itself the richest elements of mutual pros- 
perity, how much more wiU the direct view 
of eliciting from its means life's general 
probationary exercise in well-doing, discover 
materials of that happiness which springs 
from all action done with such intention. 

Nor otherwise, though less in degree, is 
scope given for the great purpose of man's 
moral training in the similar relation which 
exists between the owners of other kinds of 
wealth, and those employed by them ; nor are 
the traces of its influence less evident in the 
bright or gloomy scenes of such employ- 
ment. Bright also to the employer will be 
the reflection at the close of life which the 
careful stewardship of any sort of wealth 
in the kindly fulfilment of this relation- 
ship will leave on his memory's retrospect, 
compared with the dull conclusion of effete 
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enjoyment ministered to by others' labour, 
but not enriched by others' sympathy. 

When the spun-out thread of life is gathered 
up again for judgment, no parts will be 
brighter in review than those connected with 
kindly intercourse between employers and 
employed in this world^s ordinary business 
—of sympathies which sprung from active 
duties performed in partnership, and which 
await their happy consummation in the 
common destiny for which they were intended 
to exercise a reciprocal preparation. 



CHAPTER X. 

DUTIES OOinnSOTEB WITH GEKEBAL SOCIETT. 

We have next to consider what means and 
aids for accomplishing his life's intention a 
rich man may find in relations wider than 
those which connect him with men more or 
less dependent on him; that is, among his 
equals and superiors in social rank, and with 

E 
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the world at large, technically called ^^ society.*' 
We will consider this sphere of action first in 
its merely social aspect, and afterwards as to 
its supply of actual work. 

Some there are who suppose that a suffi- 
ciency of " fortune" not only entitles them 
to, hut entails upon them, a mHier of " living 
in society ;" that to make for themselves a 
wide circle of good acquaintances, and to 
acquire a tavoirfaire in the regions of fashion 
may constitute of itself a part in life. Any 
connexion of such a notion with the idea of 
high intention is simply laughahle. The 
utmost happiness which can attend merely 
'' living in society'* as a pursuit in itself can 
satisfy only meagre and perverted faculties, 
and in its end must he as evanescent as the 
vanity of which it consists. The highest 
reward of such a pursuit is an empty kind of 
social applause: even the leaders gather no 
lasting trihute. Its aim must never exceed a 
moderate standard of social agreeahility, lest 
any approach to valid excellence should violate 
the easy conditions of popularity, and breed 
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jealousies wkich might disturb the stagnant 
a^imosphere of general self-satisfaction. 

Yet a man of independent fortune should 
take his place in the general society of those 
who are similarly endowed with wealth and 
influence, and in the world about him ; even 
though the fashion of that society may be 
artificial and frivoious, and the manners of the 
times corrupt. He is not to go out of his 
world — ^the question is how he can follow his 
one great intention in it. Even the mere 
light sociality of life is part of its business^ 
and of life's occupation. He has to do with 
his fellow-men as well as with things, not by 
avoiding them, but by doing well by them. 
Otherwise he withdraws from some of the 
conditions of his work, and thinks to fulfil, by 
merely avoiding, his destiny. He miut either 
use, Ubose, or abandon the materials given 
him for life's educational process, and h^pi- 
ness is only to be found in the first of those 
three courses. 

Shrinking from such convivialities in life as 
naturally fill up the intervals of business, 

E 2 
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however some may nm in them to excess, 
and however foUy, short of open vice,* may 
mingle with them, is far more frequently a 
sign of indolence than of superior wisdom. 
It may be merely pride and sensitiveness 
refusing to be mortified, and finding easier 
indulgence by retiring within itself. The 
spirit of " the world," at all events, is not to 
be evaded by simply declining contact with 
it. It will be met with only in more subtle 
form in the smaller and selected circles, or 
even solitudes, where refuge may be sought. 

For a young man of fortune, first entering 
upon active life, it is essential to gain the best 
acquaintances, and to select from among them 
his choicest friends. He ought even to adapt 
himself to what is only conventionally recog- 
nised as the highest society in the line of life 
before him. This must require an effort, and an 
exercise of self-control ; for that which is con- 
sidered the best of anything is never the most 

* The doctrine of Soriptnre on this point is clearly giyen by 
St. Paul (1 Cor. t. 10), namely, not to ihui the oormpt com- 
pany of the world in one's way, yet not to identify oneself 
with it. 
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easily attainable, and a young man readily 
mingles with inferior company, and takes 
inevitably a like inferior tone in every other 
action. But the highest intention requires 
the highest associates, both for example and 
for influence. There should be nothing in a 
man's own proper sphere of life higher than 
he may as yet have reached without its being 
part of his intention to reach it. 

The conventional Apimoi of human society, 
and the really best, are indeed far from 
identical. The latter should be sought for 
intimacy, and for the heart's affections, 
and for the association and assimilation of 
the inner man ; but there is an outer world 
also, which we must needs not go out of, 
which has its own rule and order, and, how- 
ever imperfect its standard may be, yet, in 
the contact we must have with it, we must 
seek its highest point. 

In the ipirii of our association with the 
world lies the difference between living for 
society, and living well in it ; the one course 
aiming simply, at obtaining its praise, the 
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other at using it properly, which often indeed 
may forfeit altogether its praise. 

Liring out (j/* society and hrrngfir society 
are two opposite errors, hetween which the 
rightminded pursue lifers highest purpose in 
society. 

Much of general society is necessary for the 
mutual knowledge of men, much for the trans- 
action of husiness, much for the recreation 
of both mind and hody, much for the sym- 
pathies and charities of our nature, much for 
that combination of aH varieties of disposi- 
tion and occupation upon which the very root 
and basis of God's human economy rests. 

These very reasons for living in society 
show that good society must be taken in no 
exclusive sense. A rich man mUl not find the 
society of his own class and fashion alone a 
sufficient area in which to work out his 
destiny ; on the contrary, the chief object of 
the diversity of ranks is that all may be 
necessary to each other. Any builder knows 
that a pile of stones, however exquisitely 
finished, by themselves, if not dovetailed into 
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their neighbours, are but a weak and worth- 
less portion of his building. Withdrawn 
from general contact with mankind, within a 
circle of luxury and refinement, rich men would 
soon lose all the application, and the co-opera- 
tion which are essential for the purpose of 
working out their life's probation. 

In like manner scruples about the modes 
of society generally result from too narrow a 
view of its general use and intention. We 
find some consciences, for instance, make a 
sin of dancing, excepting banquets and assem- 
blies from the same condemnation. Some ask 
what one can find of duty in a ball-room, or 
how one would pass from such a scene to 
death ; yet in a court, where such scenes are 
part of an inevitable ceremony, they allow a 
courtier's duty to resolve their problem in his 
case, and so to make the whole question one 
of casuistry. 

Social hours, however, in the sense of time 
spent in conviviality, amusement, recreation, 
gaiety^ or even of general conversation, ought 
to be exceptional parts of the day, not its 
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primary constituent, to which the rest is sup- 
plemental, as is the case with many. They 
should, properly, be no more than the hours 
which serious business leaves unoccupied, or 
such as nature requires for relaxation. They 
cannot afford exercise to the highest facul- 
ties, nor giye scope to the highest motives of 
men's actions; except, perhaps, among iiie 
few whose actual business may consist in 
royal, diplomatic, or social ceremony. Their 
chief general use is the relaxation or refine- 
ment of the mind, and reinvigoration of the 
body after severer labours, or more solitary 
studies. It is only rarely, and indirectly that 
they may be more seriously available for poli- 
tical or domestic opportunities. To all men 
they are occasionally needful, for ready applica- 
bility of knowledge, for influence among fellow- 
men, and for the cultivation and endearments 
of selected friendship. In all these ways 
materials may be found, and by the wealthier 
classes should be found, for the achievement 
of life's purpose, in the mere general contact 
with society. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BSCBEATIOlir. 

The body, as well as the mind, requires r^ 
freshment by changes of occupation, and occa- 
sional relaxation, to maintain it in vigour. 

Men of wealth and high social station, 
whose proper duties chiefly exercise the 
mind, require a change of occupation chiefly 
in the way of exercising the body ; as labourers, 
whose chief work is manual, find their fittest 
recreation, not in more fatiguing games, but 
in social intercourse, and hearing news, and in 
mental diversion. 

If, however, a rich man's physical recrea- 
tions are of a nature, or degree, to exhaust 
instead of reinvigorating him for his proper 
duties — to deaden instead of freshening his 
mental faculties— then are they by their very 
name condemned. 

The most manly and high-spirited sports 
seem fittest for the purpose of bracing the 

E 3 
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nerves and muscles which sedentary brain- 
work has relaxed; exercising, and exciting, as 
they do, at the same time, and in a special 
manner, decision, courage, and energy of will; 
returning the man both in mind, and body 
fitter for his chief employments. Evdn if such 
sports are too costly to be suitable for all men, 
their costlinesa is justified, by their useful- 
ness, for the richer class which we are con- 
sidering. Within the limits of proper recrea- 
tion, they are not a mere licence permitted to 
wealth, but a wisely regulated means to its 
vigorous, and healthy application ; serving to 
keep the ei^oyment of wealth, from the in- 
fluence of sloth, las^ude, and luxury, in a 
healthy alternation of vigorous action with 
more contemplative and absorbing employ- 
ments, and coming fairly within the province 
of the doctrine which teaches us *^ whether 
we eat, or drink, or whatever we do, to do 
all '* with the highest intention. 

In all such amusements, if socially enjoyed, 
as also in the social intercourse of ordinary 
conversation, and assemblies, which we were 
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considering before, the wealthier class have 
great means of influence over others for good 
or evil. In such seasons of unbending, real 
character comes out, and easy contact gives 
a mutual impress, mostly communicated from 
high to low. Men learn less of themselves, or 
of others during all the routine of regular em- 
ployments, than in one of the moUia tempora 
of social intercourse. 

It is, perhaps, a rare and special gift to 
mingle wisdom acceptably with common con- 
versation, to season common speech with 
salt ; yet even social hours should have their 
right account ; and their proper employments 
should have a right direction, each in its own 
way — the graver sociality, and the gayer — ^the 
merely festive hours in making others happy, 
the social hours of holy days in preserving 
their intention of religious avocation without 
formality, violence, or offence. The deeper 
current of the soul may have its flow without 
impeding the surface-play of life. TherQ may, 
indeed, be abundance of good feelings in the 
heart to which the mouth will not give 
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utterance in society ; but it is scarcely 
possible that the pure and fervent spirit of 
life's true progress towards God should ani- 
mate the slightest actions, such as even 
mere bodily recreations, without strengthening 
its own tendency in the man himself, and 
attracting kindred feelings from others in its 
way. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PUBLIO BUSINESS. 

Gbatsb social duties remain to be considered, 
which supply still more solid aliment for the 
living principle of the rich man's life. 

The mutual offices which God's providence 
has ordained for the conduct of human affairs 
distribute themselves, in a free country, natu- 
rally among the various ranks of society ; so 
that every wealthy man, having well ordered his 
home and his own immediate belongings, finds 
himself next confronted with some more public 
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post of employment proper for bim to fill in 
the community of his fellow-countrymen. 

In free and happy England, the secret of 
whose freedom is the full development of this 
distribution of the public executive, and whose 
special vigour results from the transmutation 
to activity of much idleness and selfishness, 
which ferments unwholesomely in other states, 
abundant public duties offer themselves to 
that class of men whose sufficient means and 
leisure designate them, and ought to fit them, 
specially for the pubUc service. Sir W. Black- 
stone (Com. Introd.) affirms it to be part of our 
general constitution, ''that all gentlemen of for- 
tune are, in consequence of their property,liable 
to be called upon, as in their proper business, 
to establish the rights, estimate the injuries, 
weigh the accusations, and sometimes even 
dispose of the lives, of their fellow-subjects." 
The primary courts of justice, the legal care 
of the poor, the official supervision of many 
national institutions, much of local finance, 
and of the preservation of order and internal 
defence, is by old constitutional usage, as 
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well as by l^islaidve provision, praotdcally 
placed chiefly in their hands. They are not, 
^ a class, designated for such functions, though 
the freeholders in county court used to })& 
directed by the writ to elect conservators of 
the peace de potentiorihus ; nor do they by 
any privilege assume the power or pageantry 
of any such office; but it is of the es- 
sence of a free constitution that they who 
have time and means for public service 
should devote them to that object, subject 
to public responsibilities and control, and 
seeking no other reward than public respect 
and satisfaction. None can compare this 
volunteer administration with the parallel 
performances of centralized agency and state- 
paid prefectures in neighbouring countries, 
without recognising something more than a 
constitutional advantage in the use which 
England makes of her wealthier citizens. 
Here is at least the possibility of turning 
leisure to the highest purpose, both for the 
good of the individual actors, and for the 
public service. 
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What a world of good is effected by en- 
trusting the necessarily stringent system of 
legal relief of the poor from destitution, to the 
administration of the owners as well as occu- 
piers of private property ; who ought indeed 
largely to forestall all such necessity, and who 
may find their highest exercise of judgment and 
beneficence in tempering the rigid tests of legal 
relief with the genial superintendence of en- 
lightened charity. WiU any rich man abstain 
from this duty, within whose sphere and 
opportunity it properly comes, so full as it 
is of usefvdness to that class of his fellow- 
creatures whose special lot makes up the en* 
tirety of his own, and so full also of the 
choicest means of discipline, as it must be, of 
his own character and affections ? 

How many elements of strife and degrada^ 
tion fill the lists of a French tribunal de 
police which subside imder the kindlier 
authority of an English justice of the peace ! 
The cheap and patient settlement of disputes, 
the maintenance of order more by influence 
and advice than by threat or force, the pre- 
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vention rather than prosecution of offences — 
what means of prosecuting the highest pur- 
pose of life in its highest spirit are offered to 
all who may fill offices giving such opportuni- 
ties as these ! 

Besides this petty jurisdiction, the unpaid, 
highly-skilled, and onerous duties discharged 
at county sessions are within the usual scope 
of an English gentleman's occupations, and 
many other local offices of importance are 
open to him. 

All Englishmen of wealth and leisure are, 
indeed, neither called upon, nor in duty hound, 
to undertake such offices. Many are not only 
disinclined, but naturally unfit for their dis- 
charge. Non omnia possamus omnes. 

The infinite variety of public service of 
which, in a free country, men of independent 
means are capable, affords ample choice and 
opportunity to all. 

The patronage of science, and art, and 
literature — great works of philanthropy, social 
benefit, or even of public amusement — :the 
amount of public action conducted by leading 
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men throughyoluntary associations, and public 
fneetings (a word so special to our habits as 
to have been borrowed by less self-acting 
nations) — all illustrate the means by which 
the generic function of superintendence in 
public matters is applicable to the position of 
the gentry in England. 

No Englishman, having command of suffi- 
cient time, health, and means to place him in 
a position of independence, can be entirely 
absolved from all such pubUc services. 

There is, however, a still higher sphere of 
public duty, beyond that of municipal func- 
tions, to which a few only can attain — that 
of the administration of national affairs. At 
such high political capacity as that of the 
executive ministers of the Sovereign, even in 
a perfectly free country, those who have most 
leisure, wealth, and influence must always be 
the likeliest to arrive. There must be some 
imperfection in the action of freedom when 
it does not so practically work. There is a 
peculiar independence of action belonging to ^ 
Minister of State in England, no less than a 
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submission to the opinion and will of the 
people, which makes his office require men 
capable of ^iill responsibility, highminded in 
the sense of exercising conscience, and of 
habitual consideration of others. 
« The Legislature is in this country open, in 
one branch, through popular election, to every 
man ; but this post also is always likely to be 
most open to men of wealth, and to be the most 
fit occupation for men who have had leisure 
for study sufficient to develope the higher 
faculties of the mind, and to give the habit 
of taking large views of things. The men of 
trade who get into the Legislature have 
their special use there; but it is next to 
impossible that, ordinarily, they shoidd be of 
more than special use. To those who find 
themselves naturally called on to take part 
in the business of the British House of 
Commons, and feel themselves capable of 
its duties, and resolved to undertake them 
faithfully, it offers very great opportimities 
and means of active service, full of the 
highest interest, and of the noblest work ; it 
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giveB the most effective training in the habit 
of eleyated intention in the employment of 
life. Its businesB actively undertaken con- 
stitntes of itself almost an entire occupation, 
absorbing all time available for public duties 
during at least half of every year, and much 
time for study during the remainder ; exposing 
those so engaged in it more to the danger of 
excess of work, than to the possibility of idle- 
ness, from the fascination of its interest ; so 
that the intention of life, in this particular, 
is more in danger of being lost in idolatry 
of its constituent work, than starved by any 
insufficiency of its material nutriment and 
exercise. 

We seem now fairly to have disposed of all 
the time and means which can possibly be at 
the command of men of the greatest leisure, 
and amplest fortunes ; and truly the mere 
summary of duties already enumerated not 
only precludes necessity of further enlarge- 
ment, but has fully answered the question 
with which we started, as to a rich man's 
claim to the drone's immunity in the social 
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hive. Let him ask us now '^ May I not do 
what I like with mine own P" Our answer 
seems ready : " By all means, take all you see 
left to your exclusive share for merely selfish 
enjoyment." 

There are, however, still to be considered 
the auxiliary and fundamental duties of self- 
discipline on which the spirit, the worth, and 
meaning of all the occupations which we 
have been considering depend — namely, 
" Devotional Exercises, and Study." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ON BTTJDT. 

Of all men, those who have command of time 
and means are the most bound in duty to cul- 
tivate their minds. 

They have, generally, had a high order of 
education in youth ; by which is properly 
meant an education continued throughout the 
whole period of pupillage in general studies, or 
in exercise and discipline of mental faculties, 
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without premature application to the particu- 
lar studies, or narrow practice of any special 
art or business. 

If this has been the case, and if use has 
been made of such opportunities, the power 
and habit of thought have been acquired, which 
are the distinctive result of a liberal education, 
in pre-eminence over the mere acquisition of 
skill and knowledge. 

Arrived at adult age in a social rank to 
wliich superintendence over others chiefly 
belongs, they now begin to apply the mind, 
so educated, to the business of life ; a business 
not of fixed routine, but of independent and 
various application of principles fully estab- 
lished. Their proper quality is largeness of 
view, and general direction — their function the 
inspiration of wisdom, and highmindedness, 
and conduct into the technicalities of busi- 
ness and of the handiwork of others. 

In such a scheme of life, not only must the 
current acquisition of general knowledge be 
incessantly kept up, but the habit of study 
and reflection, and the cultivation of high sen- 
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timent are essentially implicated. The labourer 
converses with his manual labour, the trades* 
man with the superintendence and execution 
of his special art, but men of independent 
station have to deal with general principles of 
universal application, and with the lead of 
many minds ; and they must therefore midti- 
ply the means of contact with others, and the 
data for right judgment, and the avenues to 
their own improvement, by keeping pace 
with contemporary knowledge, and by ewr 
brightening their faculties, through constant 
use. 

Those who have to work chiefly with their 
minds, must feed their minds ; as much as, in 
common with those who work chiefly with 
their bodies, they must perpetually have thdr 
bodies fed. 

" Ut perdnnt propriam mortalia oorpon viten 
Bi neqneont escM Bumere ooiporeaa, 
Sio aomuBy nisi deliaSlB rationii alantnr." 

Fbosysb, JBp^, 

The power andhabit of independent thought, 
the formation of opinions not by will or 
impulse, but by reflection and judgment, the 
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''^BxerciBe of an enligbteDed conscience in in* 
fluence orer others — these are the especial 
requisites for a due discharge generally of all 
the duties of independent social station; To 
sustain such requisites in various stations, as 
the head of a large household, as the manager 
of a lai^ property, in the discharge of local 
offices, in the leadership of civilization, in the 
intelligent participation in legislation, every 
one will find necessary a constant cultiva- 
tion, discipline, and storing of his mind by 
study^ In the absence of such qualification in 
public men consists the bane of public life in 
a free country ; as in the wisdom of its leading 
citizens consists its strength. " Children shall 
rale over them" is the prophet's curse, and a 
leader's life is rightly spent chiefly by keeping 
himsdf fit to be a leader. 

Minds naturally fitted for such fiioctions 
as wealth imposes, evince their fitness by a 
natural turn for such preparation and constant 
adaptation. The promotion which rests on 
any other foundation than this, saving only on 
extraordinary natural genius, can be but nomi- 
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nal, precarious, and conventional preferment^ 
unsupported by any real superiority — a 
leadership in leading strings to some stronger 
power placed behind it, as horses precede their 
drivers. In short, all such pre-eminence is a 
mere priority of slaves in a perverted social 
system ; and, as forming an aristocracy, is a 
perpetual contradiction to its own pretensions 
— a mere symbol of its assumed position. 

Moreover, the advancing history of the 
world and the development of its economy 
demand fresh studies daily from all who must 
take their part of service in it in any degree 
beyond the mere manual instrumentality of 
its natural progress. 

The studies of youth require mental rumi- 
nation to digest them, and apply their influence 
to manhood, and to present them in new 
aspects continually to a mind itself continually 
advancing. The same book communicates dif- 
ferent ideas, in different phases, and stages, 
and circumstances of the reader's mind. 

Regular study, therefore, if pursued in the 
right spirit, is not only an indispensable means. 
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but the auxiliary of all other means, of 
pursuing life's highest intention, for those 
who are placed in a leading social station. 
If pursued in«the mere view of ambition, 
pride of intellect, natural curiosity, or desire of 
conquest, its aim falls so far short of its true 
intention : but when pursued by leading men 
in the intention of fitting their minds for the 
wise and faithful discharge of their appropriate 
duties of superintendence, it becomes the 
master-key of the social position which we 
have brought first under discussion. 

The only superiority in upper classes over 
lower in human society, giving any reason 
whatever for such a difference of station in 
a common probation, must consist in their 
having been, and always being, trained for 
higher social services, and greater services 
make greater men. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

ON DEVOTIONAL EXE^ISE. 

Though the true pursuit of life can be followed 
only through a diligent discharge of its ordi- 
nary duties, yet all those duties may be 
diligently discharged with no intention of fol- 
lowing such pursuit. 

We may so occupy ourselves with these 
school-exercises of present life, as to have no 
conscious reference to, and to make no actual 
advance in,preparation for afuturelife by them. 

We may even do all such things, flattering 
ourselves with a vain supposition of our having 
a true intention, self-deceived, 

" And trimmed in forms and Tisages of duty, 
Keep yet our hearts attending on ourselves." 

To give our detail of work any connexion with 
our Ufe's highest purpose, the " fervent spirit" 
of God's service must animate our " diligence 
in business." 

The detail of our right work is indeed of 
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this world, but , its aim and direction is to a 
point beyond and out of this world. 

The one thing needful is the constant em- 
bodiment of the great idea of all human life 
in the passing detail of all its occupations. If 
the businesses of life are not used as materials 
for the exercise of faith and love towards God, 
for practice of his will, and with a view to 
a future harvest of result, " laying up in store 
a good foundation for the time to come, that 
we may lay hold of eternal life," they only 
seem to engross the mind in their own interest ; 
and they become as idols to the mind, sepa- 
rating it from, instead of training it to, the 
one true object of life — suppressing, instead 
of supplying, the spirit which should animate 
them. 

How then is the living spirit to be breathed 
into and kept alive in all this elementary 
world work, by which we may live not for 
this life, but by it for another? How 
may wejdraw life from the world, in dead- 
ness to it — " a living sacrifice" — ^presenting 
an offering of the body, yet transformed in 

r2 
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flpirit — ^as precioos seed springing from the dull 
earth's emhrace into a new existence P How 
elicit from the very contact with corruption a 
renewed inspiration from on high P 

The spirit of the world, in which this pro- 
cess must take place, is antagonistic to the 
spirit which is to be elicited from its contact. 
Our own natural tendency, moreover, is in con- 
cert with the world's spirit. The mere vigor 
rous following even of our proper business in 
the world, therefore, without some correction 
of this natural tendency, is nothing but a 
vigorous deviation from the way of happiness. 
Nowhere but in the Bible is there any solu- 
tion of this apparently insoluble problem. 

Even with the Bible in hand many preachers, 
seeming to despair of any satisfactory expla- 
nation, separate the two ideas of diligence in 
business, and true devotion of spirit, and so 
ignore the essential condition of the problem, 
which is the union of the two — ^the process 
of the one through the other. Their fatally 
erroneous exposition is, that the world must 
be followed sparingly as one thing, and as 
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much time fts possible saved for religion as 
another thing ; as if the two services could 
be alternately followed, as if the spirit in which 
either is followed must not necessarily charac- 
terize the whole man, as if the final judgment 
of life reviewed only select and special 
moments dedicated to life's purpose, and as 
if every present hour were not practically 
making up our aggregate day of judgment. 

Truly the way is through this godless world, 
and yet the end is with God. The same God 
has made both the way and end. Nature may 
be corrupt around us ; but it is corrupted truth, 
full of wisdom and of its original meaning to 
those who can converse with it aright, speak- 
'ing to us as in dark parables, and presenting 
to us shadows cast from the light of heaven 
itself. All things come from Gt>d, and are 
capable of universal harmony within the unity 
of His idea, however discord may have intruded. 
There are not two worlds, but one, into which 
disturbance has entered. We have but to 
read God's will in all, and follow it in every- 
thing we do. It is our business to keep up 
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the sacred sense of duty, as the salt which 
seasons every element of earthly action, gpeat 
and small, and kills the spirit of corruption, 
which does not separately struggle with the 
spirit of life in us, but spreads a permeating 
influence of death through the materials of 
life themselves, feeding pride, and selfishness, 
and covetousness, and impurity, and love of 
man's blind praise, by the selfsame sustenance 
which the true principle of life converts to 
highest purpose. 

In fact the heart, the seat of motive, 
must be filled with a willing love of Grod, and 
faith, and hope of future things. To these 
principles within the heart the powersof heaven 
will respond, and shed upon the common work ' 
of life a germinating, ripening virtue, impreg- 
nating with eternal consequence the ephemeral 
elements of earth, developing life's ultimate 
intention in every passing occupation. It is 
a higher Power alone which can effect this 
inspiration, ndvra ia^u kv r^ tv^vyafiovvri 
lie XpLorr^ (Philip, iv. 13). Even if the work 
could be perfect formally without this inward 
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Spirit, it would not be Christianity exemplified, 
for " the kingdom of God is within you," and 
it is the motive which characterizes the work. 

The duties of home, the care of estates, the 
welfare of a neighbourhood, the relief of the 
poor, the maintenance of public order, the 
administration of affairs, the advance of civili- 
zation, the study of wisdom, the command of 
a senate, and all the objects we have been con- 
templating, are possibly achievable under the 
mere impulse of self-love, the dictates of natural 
affection, the desire for knowledge, the attrac- 
tion of ambition, the excitement of activity, or 
the restless instincts of an energetic nature. 

Men BO actuated may have many objects in 
life, but they have no one great object of life, 
within which aU others combine. They wholly 
miss the comprehensive purpose of all earthly 
life — ^the acquisition of capacity for a higher 
future life; they see not all things with 
that single eye which makes the body full of 
light. They have, indeed, acquired cha- 
racter of some sort by their work which will 
abide with them for ever. That expression of 
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all earnest purpose — ^work-^-fails not to im- 
print a character according to its purpose. K it 
be of this earth, the character it gives will he 
of this earth also. The memorials indeed of 
each man's agency in earth's history are 
mostly evanescent as the footprints of pass- 
ing travellers oh the sand, swept clear by the 
returning tide for the next comers to renew 
them; or as school-boys' exercises, effiioed 
from, the tablets on which they are written ; 
but the mind which has been exercised by 
that agency will remain fixed in its acquired 
faculty for ever. The man who has done good 
for self-applause will go on seeking self, and, 
notwithstanding all the good which may have 
been wrought by means of him, he cannot 
rise to the glory of God's higher service, which 
would but detect and not assimilate his un- 
kindred spirit ; he cannot breathe that atmo- 
sphere of love, in which his selfish spirit 
would expire. 

But when throughout the same engage- 
ments the one desire has prevailed to please 
God, to practise his will, to draw out the 
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essence of renewed existence from the elements 
of the present, then they have served as ma- 
terials of life's true intention. Come praise 
or no praise, failure or success, sickness and 
disappointment, or health and vigour, sorrow 
and loss, or wealth and prosperity, it matters 
not — in the occupations themselves are the 
means, and through them is the end of happi- 
ness ascertained. In this intention the right 
employment of life is ever fruitful, never bur- 
dened — ^interesting, yet never anxious — always 
sufficient though not ambitious. '' Pail not," 
says the son of Sirach, " to be with them that 
weep, to visit the sick, and do all such works; 
but whatsoever thou doest, remember the end, 
and thou shalt never do amiss." 

This remembrance of the end can only be 
maintained in all our work, giving it signifi- 
cance and efficacy, by the means indicated in 
our first Essay for elevating the mind from 
time to time to higher thoughts, and contem- 
plation of the general intention of life. 

Betirement, at intervals, from actual busi- 
ness, for the pure refreshment of the true 

F 3 
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Spirit which should animate it, is the necessary 
means of keeping this end in view. 

This was the Divine intention in the con- 
secration of a seventh portion of our time to 
reflection, contemplation, and invocation of 
aid, hy which true direction and animation 
might he given to the action which fills up 
its remaining six sevenths. 

Any other idea of Sunday corresponds with 
some wrong idea of the week's employment also. 
If the week's work is followed merely for the 
world, the Sunday is generally used for mere 
bodily rest and amusement. If the Sunday is 
distinguished as an exceptionally religious 
day, the week is similarly monopolized for 
the world alone. If the Sunday is used for 
business or study, or spent for like temporal 
objects as the week, the work of the week 
will lose the eternal object — the remembrance 
of the end — which, by Sunday's influence, was 
meant to pervade it. The true intention runs 
alike through both Sunday and week days, 
when the one is the feeder, and the other 
the channel of the same religious spirit. 
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There are also other seasons of direct inter- 
course with God ; and all the means of prayer, 
and holy ordinances, and sacraments by which 
the Spirit of God descends into the sacrifice of 
man's self-devotion, are the appropriate uses of 
such seasons. 

So is it that a religious life consists alike 
of vigorous work, and the kindling of devo- 
tion in that work. Without the occasional con- 
verse of the soul with God Himself, the true 
spirit of life's work expires.* Without busy 
occupation, on the other hand, even that kin- 
dled spirit must evaporate in mere phrases 
and feelings. It is only by God's own com- 
munication, that we can become imbued with 
the true spirit of our work, or find the right 
rule and sanction to which our lives should 
conform. 

Times passed in deep and earnest prayer, 
communion with God's ever-present Spirit, 
study and discipline of our inmost selves, cast- 



* Those who nae not the means of grace will find the best 
natural desires too cold to kindle the fires on this altar. 
JnxxT Tatlgs. 
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ing up, as it were, the account of life, con- 
flict with inward evil, and contemplation of 
the future, are absolutely needed byall men, and 
cannot safely be neglected, but demand impe- 
ratively the utmost use in proportion to the 
opportunities within each man's reach. Francis 
Horner said, of the necessity of a parallel 
transition of mind from practice to philosophy, 
" Frequent retreat into the country is neces- 
sary for keeping one's mind in tone for the 
proper pursuits of an active life in town, and 
for refreshing in our imagination those larger 
and distant views which render such occupa- 
tions most useful, and which alone make them 
safe." 

We do not pass from Sunday to Monday, 
from higher to lower thoughts, but from 
the inspiration of highest thoughts to the 
realization of those thoughts in our actions, 
even of the lowest kind. 

That every deed should realize the highest 
thoughts, this is religion, this is life's true 
intention in action, this was the object of 
Christ's perpetual appeal to man through 
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parables of ordinary circumstances, this makes 
every scene and occupation to be posnessed of 
almost equal interest, and importance, and 
alike secure from disappointment. 

Devotional exercise should connect every 
' business, interest, joy, and sorrow of each 
passing day, however trivial, with God. " It is 
a good test)" says Marriott, ''of all ourdedrea 
whether they will bear to be turned into 
prayers." Nothing is fit to interest man which 
is not fit for him to communicate with God ; 
nor is there any trifle so treated but it becomes 
available for the highest purpose of life. 

St. Paul forbids us to mind earthly things 
(kirlyeia (ftporuy — Philip, iii. 19) ; but, in 
another sense, tell us to mind them well, even 
as Christ designated them as the Mammon by 
whose present use reception may be secured 
in everlasting habitations. 

Business, however, though the channel of 
life's true spirit, must not be overcrowded. It 
may, from mere pressure, overlay the spirit 
which should feed on it. Too much business, 
moreover, arises from a misconception ; for God 
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only works through our agency for our own ex- 
ercise. It is a blind presumption to multiply 
business as if we were necessary to the world's 
administration, instead of its being necessary 
for our training. 

Devotional exercise will best correct this 
error also, if only by finding time for itself. 
Enough work only is needed to realize the 
aspirations of devotion. It is the altar on 
which prayer will draw down fire from heaven. 
For it must never be forgotten that it is by 
supernatural aid alone that the highest purpose 
can be nourished, and achieved by fallen man. 

To acquire this divine life, to draw into 
willing hearts the inspiration of the Spirit of 
Gj-od Himself, this is the important use of all 
the means of grace, and by these alone the 
work of life is connected with its great inten- 
tion. 

In describing the process as mainly consist- 
ing of active duties we are not in the error of 
supposing a redemption by works of our own ; 
but we state, with St. Paul, that the whole 
redeemed life itself, as one of obedience to 
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God's will, is " Christ living in us," who are 
conformed in spirit with Him; a vicarious 
obedience being substituted for our most im- 
perfect efforts, which imply, on our part, a 
willing mind, a following of the Divine Spirit's 
leading, and co-operation with the work of 
Christ within us. " We are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works." — 
Ephes. ii. 10. 

Such, however, is the alienation of man 
from God, such is the distaste for any upward 
effort of the mind, such also the mind's con- 
scious shrinking from turning inward on its own 
education, such its downward tendency to rest 
on the mere world of vision and immediate 
objects without future purpose, that men are 
ever more inclined to submit their energies to 
lower motives, and even in the direct aspect of 
religion have been always found readier to im- 
dergo any bodily penance or labours, or to per- 
form any outward acts or observances, however 
wearisome, than simply charge their ordinary 
duties with this spiritual exercise and high 
intention. This spiritualizing of all actions — 
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this direction of all the business of life in the 
way of its highest intention — is the most con- 
stant, the most laborious, the most discrimi- 
nating of all the efforts which men have to 
sustain throughout this life's probationary 
course. 

Even the direct eradication of impure and 
evil inclinations, which may itself be best 
effected through the diversion of the mind to 
active duties, is only to be so effected success- 
fully when the motive to those duties is set 
aright in the desire of practising God's will. 
(See the account of experiments in self-culture, 
Benjamin Franklin's MemairSy voL i. part 2. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GENEBAL OOKOLUDnra BEFLE0TI017S. 

As all the life-work which we have been tracing 
out, £rom the central circle of the rich man's 
home, through all his relations with society and 
his country, is material practically available 
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for his devotion to life's highest design, it is 
manifest that no single portion or department 
of that life-work can be so devoted while the 
rest is followed in a Afferent spirit. 

A man cannot be habitually exercising him- 
self in that devotion in some things, while in 
other things his main, object is his own gra- 
tification or aggrandisement ; still less while 
any of his proper obligations, or possible good 
services, are constantly neglected without ex- 
cuse or remorse. 

There must, moreover, be some ruling 
motive, some paramount intention, which 
will characterize a man's whole life. This is 
every man's religion, and no man is without 
some religion ; but God will not share or take 
a partnership in man's devotion with any 
other god. One devotion must be supreme, 
and devotion to the God >of all the universe 
alone can enlist in its service all the faculties 
and activities of men. 

We hear of men who are lauded as good 
fathers or firm Mends, but who shut up their 
compassion firoin the praiseless poor, or are 
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hard in their general contact with the world. 
Some are said to he no man's enemies hut their 
own. Some are amiahle amongst companions, 
hut morose at home. Some are heneficent in 
great schemes, hut close and selfish in ordinary 
matters. Some are honest on a great scale, 
hut unscrupulous in trifles— or the reverse. 
All such circumstances arise from the source of 
actions lying in some shallower principle than 
the one deep spring of all human right intention, 
which supplies perennially and universally the 
process of a renovating nature in every detail of 
life to man ; and all such growth from super- 
ficial nourishment will fade, and must fail of 
happy issue. 

But the single view of all occupations as 
means of fulfilling a prohation in ohedience 
to the Supreme Will, for the purpose of the 
recovery of man's original destiny, hesides 
giving the satisfaction of universal compre- 
hension and unity in design, has the one 
sole promise of the future, elevating its line 
of vision ahove all possible intervening casual- 
ties, and resting in assured happiness as its 
ultimate result. 
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To all classes of men alike it must possess the 
charm of an escape from all those morbid fancies 
with which peculiarities of mind, or tempera- 
ment, or education, or contentions have too 
generally infected the pure and simple atmo- 
sphere of true religion. 

All gloomy, anxious, sickly thoughts are 
dissipated from the subject when religion is 
contemplated as nothing more nor less than 
the proper business of each man's life, in the 
place in which he finds himself, done in thie one 
sole aim and interest which can be other than 
ephemeral, or inadequate to his own destiny. 
It thus excludes no element of vigorous life 
except its vicious and unhealthy stimulants. 

Life on earth, so considered, seems a natural 
and healthy passage in man's existence, and 
when this earthly tabernacle fails, no less 
healthily and naturally may we decline into 
the dark process of our change. For even 
old age and infirmity will lose nothing of 
the rest belonging to tlieir own period, but 
have their own congenial interests — ^life not so 
much fading as mellowing to its ripeness — 
—passing from flower to ifruit. 
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Baxter, describing his own experience (see 
his Eeview of his own Life), says that, as he 
grew older, his daily trouble was, not so much 
about sins, as for his ignorance of G-od and 
strangeness to the life to come. '' He would 
give everything in the world for fuller know- 
ledge of God." He despaired, at last^ of reach- 
ing in this world such high enjoyment. Surely 
he disquieted himself needlessly. It is not 
knowledge of the end that we need, or can 
attain to here ; but the desire for and acqui- 
escence In what we do know of it, namely, its 
general character of conformity with Good's 
wiU. 

In acquiring this, by active use of present 
means, lies the pursuit of our present right 
intention, and our happiness. 

We will resume this Essay by considering 
those means as they present themselves -in 
connexion with the two other spheres of social 
life — that of men engaged in the learned pro- 
fessions and in business, and that of working 
men engaged in manual labour. 
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